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Ad- 


The Month. 


INCE the issue of the September number of Goop 
GOVERNMENT, it has been decided to postpone the 
date of the annual meeting of the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League to December 12 and 13, as it seemed 
inadvisable to visit Chicago at a time when popular 
interest is so generally absorbed in a political campaign. 
Notice of the change of date has been sent to those who 
have announced their purpose of attending, and the 
public at large has been advised of it through the daily 
newspapers as far as practicable. The exercises and 
business meetings originally assigned to the 17th of 
October will be held, unless otherwise announced, on 
the 12th of December, and those assigned to the 18th of 
October on the 13th of December. 


Both the great parties in New York State stuffed their 
platforms so full of tariff and currency declarations 
this fall as to leave only a trifling space for Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. In Massachusetts one party spoke and the 
other was silent. In most of the States where general 
conventions have been held the subject has been ignored 
altogether. Yet we commend to the attention of any- 
one who thinks the Civil Service a stale issue the nomi- 
nation of Strother M.Stockslager to succeed Jason B. 
Brown as Representative in Congress from the Third 
District of Indiana. Almost the sole ground of contest 
between these two candidates for the nomination was 
their respective records on the question of patronage. 
Mr. Stockslager, who was a member of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, voted in favor of the Civil Service Law. Mr. 
Brown, who has sat in the last three Congresses, has lost 
no opportunity to advertise his contempt for it and for 
all that it signifies.. Indeed, his parting oratorical shot 
at the group of men who had compassed his defeat 
was a review of the way he had used the offices at his 
disposal to suit himself and disconcert these enemies. 
He is convinced,in short, that his overthrow was due to 
the intrigues of the applicants for soft berths whose 
desires he did not satisfy. Another instance in point 
is that of Asher B. Caruth of Kentucky, who has been 





in Congress a most blatant reviler of the merit system, 
and treated the federal treasury as a feeding-trough for 
his hungry followers. He has been sent to the rear, and 
Mr. E. J. McDermott, who is reputed to be a friend of 
Civil Service Reform, nominated in his place. And so 
we might go through the list. Besides those already 
mentioned, twenty of the eighty men who voted against 
the appropriation for the Civil Service Commission last 
session—Alexander, Bunn and Grady of North Carolina, 
Cabaniss of Georgia, Cockrell of Texas, Edmunds, Epes 
and Wise of Virginia, Ellis, Paynter and Stone of Ken- 
tucky, Forman and Hunter of Illinois, Fyan of Mis- 
sourl, Gorman of Michigan, Mallory of Florida, Pear- 
son of Ohio, Pendleton of West Virginia, Robbins of 
Alabama, Shell. of South Carolina and Stockdale of 
Mississippi—have been sentenced by their own party to 
stay at home for a while, to say nothing of others who 
are now fighting for their political lives with the chances 
largely against them. In some cases we may not get 
very much better men than the sitting members, but it 
is a satisfaction to reflect that we cannot possibly fare 
any worse. 


We beg once more respectfully to remind the Presi- 
dent of the United States that one Charles H. J. Taylor 
continues to hold the office of Recorder of Deeds of the 
District of Columbia in defiance of the law imposing the 
penalty of dismissal upon any federal officeholder who 
attempts to levy political blackmail. It was bad enough 
for a President who had proclaimed his hostility to the 
spoils system to give this professional politician an 
appointment either as a reward for party service past or 
as a spur to party service yet to be rendered. There 
was not even a pretence of his selection on grounds of 
conspicuous merit. The appointment of a white man 
with the same qualifications—or lack of them—would 
not have been considered for a moment. This man, 
however, was a negro, and pretended to be a ‘leader 
of his race,’’ and it was deemed expedient from a parti- 
san point of view to ‘‘take careof’’ him. The protests 
of the most intelligent citizens of the District, wholly 
regardless of the color line, were unavailing to prevent 
the fulfillment of the implied contract ; yet no sooner 
was Taylor fairly installed in his place than he joined 


-in a job to intimidate negroes who were serving the 


Government in places of less authority. The cowardly 
blackmailing circular bearing his name as one of its 
responsible authors was laid before the President, with 
a mass of cumulative evidence as to its purpose and 
operation, several weeks ago, yet nothing has come of it. 
Meanwhile, the fall campaign has got well under way, 
and Mr. Cleveland’s opportunity for reading a whole- 
some lesson to other prospective lawbreakers is fast 
slipping through his hands. 


In an interview in the New York Evening Post, a part 
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of which we print elsewhere, Admiral Erben gives the 
results of his observations, general and specific, of the 
American cunsular service. The Admiral has knocked 
about the world for the better part of a half-century, 
and no outsider has had a better chance to form intelli- 
gent opinions concerning our national representation 
abroad. In our judgment he lays more stress than 
necessary upon the matter of poor compensation. The 
pay of our consuls would be ridiculously inadequate if 
we were to draft into the service generally the men who 
ought to be there; in some cases now it is too small 
for the work done, for, in spite of all the adverse condi- 
tions, we do stumble upon an admirable consul here 
and there. The general rule among the lesser consul- 
ates, however, is that the pay is as much as the man 
who draws it is worth; in nine cases out of ten, it is 
more of an income than he could earn in a private occu- 
pation. As long as consular appointments are used 
merely to pay political debts, there is no reason for 
adding materially to the burdens of the taxpayers on 
this score. The first thing to do is to reform the system 
of appointment, or, rather, to substitute a system for 
the present vicious scramble. If such an improvement 
can once be accomplished, and a superior class of young 
men induced to enter this branch of public employment 
for a career, we shall presently see a change of senti- 
ment among the business community toward the consu- 
lar service, and the proposal for an increase of salaries 
all along the line will gladly come from the very people 
who will have to pay the difference. 


The long-heralded reérganization of the Treasury 
Department under the Dockery act took place on the 
first day of the present month, The principal changes 
consisted of the consolidation of the offices of First and 
Second Comptroller and Commissioner of Customs under 
one Comptroller of the Treasury,and the methodical redis- 
tribution of the functions of the six Auditors so as to give 
to each all the accounts of a particular Department. The 
new order unsettled the tenure of some two hundred 
clerks, of whom more than forty have been dismissed, 
sixty-odd have been assigned to other duties in the Depart- 
ment, and the rest have been put upon a temporary roll, 
from which a large majority will probably be dropped 
between now and the end of the year. While it is true 
that some clerks of uncommon usefulness have been 
retained without inquiry into their politics, yet the 
party line has been generally drawn among the rank 
and file, Democrats being given the preference over 
Republicans in selecting the persons who were to be 
retained. 


The case of Letter-Carrier Simon, late of the New 
York postoffice, who confessed the other day that he had 
obtained his appointment through false personation at his 
examination, emphasizes the need of an act of Congress 
to punish frauds committed in connection with examina- 


tions for the Civil Service generally. The federal Com- 
mission will probably take steps to obtain such legisla- 
tion. Every attempt to procure the indictment of an 
offender under the general statutes has failed. It is true 
that such frauds are rare and almost certain of ultimate 
detection, but the mere cancellation of an examination 
or dismissal from the service is not a sufficient punish- 
ment for them. It was held last November by Judge 
Hughes in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, in the case ,of the United 
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States vs. Carter Wallace, that the various provisions of 
the Civil Service Act regulating the manner in which 
applications for examination shall be made are merely 
directory, and do not furnish a ground for criminal 
prosecution ; that makers of specific false affidavits may 
be prosecuted, but that prosecutions will not lie for 
mere deceptions practised upon officers of the Civil Serv- 
ice. The case before the court, however, was one of 
false statements in the application and of forgery of the 
jurat; cases of false personation may possibly be 
reached under the law against conspiracy, section 5440 
of the Revised Statutes, which broadly covers every 
act that may defraud the United States in any manner 
and is not limited to conspiracies to defraud the revenue. 
Whether the personation of a candidate in an examina- 
tion is evidence of an attempt to defraud the United 
States depends upon the further question whether the 
United States would have suffered had the applicant 
personated thus gained an office. As the object of the 
examination is to test the qualifications of the particu- 
lar person for office, the substitution of a different per- 
son would seem to be a fraud from which an injury must 
be presumed, bringing the case within the statute against 
conspiracies, 


Eugene Gaddis, the Treasury clerk who was dismissed 
by Secretary Carlisle and who sought to procure rein- 
statement by mandamus proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, has withdrawn his 
appeal from the adverse decision of Judge Bradley. 
This action comes better late than never. The suit 
ought not to have been begun, as its result must have 
been obvious to any lawyer from the outset, and it is an 
indignity to use the machinery of the courts for the 
mere purpose of advertising an attorney’s business. The 
cause of Civil Service Reform is not promoted by frivo- 
lous litigation, and all litigation is frivolous which pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that any person appointed to an 
office without a fixed term has aright to that office 
beyond the pleasure of the appointing power. That 
Secretary Carlisle has persistently ignored his duty and 
violated the spirit of the Civil Service Law from the day 
he gave himself over in leading-strings to his son Logan, 
no honest critic will deny; but the remedy for this state 
of affairs lies with the President, whose business it is to 
make every member of the Cabinet obey the law or 
remove him from office; it certainly does not of itself 
involve the reinstatement of the injured parties, no mat- 
ter how grievous their wrongs may be. We may con- 
vict a footpad of crime and banish him from society; but 
to compel restitution of the money he has taken from his 
victim is a separate proceeding. 


One of the stock arguments urged against the universal 
application of the merit system to the Civil Service is 


, that the merit system involves the idea of life tenure, 


and that the tendency of life tenure is to create an 
‘‘ officeholding class’’ in the community—a consum- 
mation much to be dreaded in arepublic. By analogy 
of reasoning, of course, the spoils system must be hostile 
to the creation of an officeholding class. Let us test 
this theory by reference to the pestoffice at Lancaster, 
Pa., where the spoils system has prevailed from time 
immemorial, and threatens to continue indefinitely, 
under one disguise or another, unless some Administra- 
tion makes bold tothrottle it. At Lancaster the Repub- 
lican postmaster appointed by President Harrison gave 
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place, some time ago, to the Democratic postmaster 
appointed by President Cleveland, and the Republican 
employees who had received their appointments under 
the spoils system réalized that the time had come for 
them to get out. Under the spoils theory, this was a 
wholesome ending of their careers in the public service, 
for they would at once retire to private life, be absorbed 
into the non-officeholding mass, and earn their living 
thenceforward by competition with their fellow citizens 
engaged in ordinary callings. Is that what happened ? 
Not at all. Those who resigned most promptly did so, 
not to retire to private life, but to accept office under 
the new Republican municipal administration of Lan- 
caster! They had become members of that much- 
dreaded ‘‘officeholding class,’’ and had to be taken 
care of somewhere ; but instead of being kept in the 
places for which they had been trained by four years of 
steady employment, they were billeted upon an entirely 
different service, for whose duties they were totally 
untrained. If the merit system, with its policy of life 
tenure in one place, is so antagonistic to republican 
institutions, what shall be said of the spoils system, as 
illustrated in its fullest development at Lancaster, with 
its life tenure for any political pauper who can com- 
mand enough influence or pity to lift him out of one 
place and into another whenever the fortunes of war 
change for his party? 


But let us carry this argument one stage further. It 
is legitimate to assume that what happens under certain 
conditions this year will happen under corresponding 
conditions next year, and the next, and the next. Should 
the federal Government, therefore, pass into the hands 
of the Republicans and the municipal government of 
Lancaster into the hands of the Democrats in 1897, we 
should undoubtedly see this same little group of profes- 
sional officeholders and salary-drawers transferred from 
the municipal to the federal service again, if berths 
could be found or made for them; whereas, were the 
Democrats to control both administrations, and were the 
Republicans in power in the State and county, some 
kind of State or county offices would be found to fit 
these men. It would not be a question of suiting the 
work to the capacity of the workers, but of providing 


a few loyal party men with a paying job. Moreover, if” 


they did not do their work to the satisfaction of their 
superior officers, they would not be dismissed or degraded 
like appointees under the merit system, whose tenure is 
really for good behavior rather than for life; for the 
instant that any menacing suggestion was made, their 
whole body-guard of political backers would swoop down 
upon the dissatisfied chief, and convince him that his 
own chances of a public career depended on his provid- 
ing for these dependents somewhere and somehow. 
Nobody who has lived a dozen years in a political centre 
like Washington, and watched the working of the spoils 
system under successive cha of Administration, can 
feel anything but ¢ontempt the spoilsman’s outcry 
about an “‘officeholding class."’ It is the spoilsmen 
themselves who create and maintain this class, Their 
outcry ‘is the most despicable of shams, and every man 
who joins in it knows precisely what it amounts to. 
New UNDERWRITING SCHEME is a company for insur- 
ing the salaries of Government clerks. It proposes 
to issue policies guarantying pay just as other companies 
insure immunity from fire or accident. 
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45 
Now Let the People Speak ! 


HE New York Constitutional Convention voted, on 
September 21, to amend Article VIII. by adding 
the following section : 

Appointments and promotions in the Civil Service of the State 
and of all civil divisions of the State and of the cities and villages 
shall be made according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained 
so far as practicable by examinations which, so far as practicable, 
shall be competitive. Laws shall be made to provide for the 
enforcement of this section, provided, however, that honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors from the ‘army and navy of the 
United States in the late civil war, who are citizens and residents 
of the State, shall be entitled to preference in appointment 
and promotion, without regard to their standing on any list 
from which appointment or promotion may be made. 

There was a pretty spirited fight over the adoption of 
the amendment. Some of the delegates were opposed 
to the merit system in every way; others objected to 
putting such matters into the constitution, claiming that 
they fell only within the province of ordinary legisla- 
tion. The amendment was finally carried by a vote of 
97 to 54. Of the Republican delegates, 58 voted in its 
favor and 41 against it; of the Democrats, 39 voted for, 
and 13 againstit. Astrong speech by Elihu Root of New 
York is credited with holding so much of the Republi- 
can vote to the affirmative side, as a good many delegates 
of that party manifested a disposition to break away. 

If this amendment is approved by the people at the 
polls on November 6, it will be the first instance of the 
recognition of Civil Service Reform in the constitution 
of any State. One of its practical effects will be the 
extension of the Civil Service rules to cover the twelve 
hundred employees of the public works and prisons depart- 
ments, who have been exempted since 1887 under a deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals holding it unconstitutional 
to vest the power of appointment elsewhere than in the 
official heads of the departments in question. These em- 
ployees form one-fourth of the State Civil Service. 

Two features of the amendment as finally framed were 
added to it after the form agreed on by the Civil Service 
Reform Association and the Civil Service committee of 
the Convention had been reported: the application of 
the section to counties, towns and villages—which is 
still left to the discretion of the legislature through the 
reservation, ‘‘so far as practicable’’—and the veteran 
preference clause. The former cost the amendment 
forty Republican votes; had the amendment been put 
on its passage in its original form, the vote would have 
been very nearly unanimous, 


Massachusetts Democrats Head the Column. 


HE two States in which the most active interest is 
taken in Civil Service Reform, their combined 
associations outnumbering in membership the associa- 
tions of all the rest of the Union, are New York and 
Massachusetts. Uncommon curiosity was felt, therefore, 
to see what the great political parties there would say 
on this vital issue this fall. 

The first convention to be held was that of the Repub- 
licans in New York. Their platform said : 

We arraign the administration of Governor Flower for its 
glaring sins of omission and commission. . » He madea 
mockery of Civil Service Reform, and in every emergency was the 
ready tool 6f machine bosses instead of being Governor of the 
State of New York. 

The New York Democrats held their convention on 
September 25 and 26. Their platform said: 
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We reiffirm the declaration of principles contained in the 
Democratic national platform of 1892, and we reiterate the 
expressions of recent State Democratic platforms in favor of 
‘ strict adherence to the true principles of Civil Service 
Reform. 

Next came the Massachusetts Republicans on October 
6. Their platform said : 

Nothing. 

Finally came the Massachusetts Democrats, on October 
8, with the best and most practical platform declaration 
of the whole year, made in any State or by any party: 

The scope of the national Civil Service system should be 
extended as fast as the Civil Service Commission deems practi- 
cable, to the end that all Federal positions to which the merit 
system of appointment is applicable may be placed by law upon 
a strictly non-political basis. The Administration should now 
formulate and recommend some plan by which the postoffices 
may be brought within the merit system, and the continued 
tenure of faithful officials be secured. 

Whoever framed that paragraph knew what was 
demanded by the most intelligent sentiment everywhere 
in the Union. It is a model of concise and direct state- 
ment which platform-makers, State and national, ought 
to preserve for future reference. 

But what was the matter with Senators Hoar and 
Lodge, who have voted and worked persistently in 
Congress for the extension of the merit system, that 
they let their political rivals steal a march on them at 
home? They were both present and had much to do 
with the management of the Massachusetts Republican 
convention, yet they permitted their platform to wander 
off into Samoa and Hawaii and omit the weightier mat- 
ters of the law enforceable at their own doorsteps. 


Physical Examinations for Police and Firemen. 


A PAPER read before the Kings County Medical Society 

by Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, entitled, ** What is a 
Reasonable Standard in the Medical Civil Service Exam- 
ination for Policemen and Firemen?”’ has beer printed 
in pamphlet form. It is based upon Dr. Dickinson’s 
experience as one of the examiners for the Brooklyn 
Civil Service Commission. Our readers who enjoyed his 
interesting article in Goop GOVERNMENT for July will 
find in this more extended paper many additional facts 
and suggestions, not only on the general subject of 
selection by physical test, but as to the prevention of 
false personation, such as has been tried by rogues in 
New York City ambitious for places on the police force. 
All we can do in the limited space at our disposal is to 
quote a few passages : 


In these [police and fire] departments the men are paid an 
average of $3 a day, including Sunday, which is more than the 
skilled laborer gets; they are cared for in sickness; that 
they are pensioned; and after twenty years’ service they 
may retire on half pay. Has not the city that cares for its men 
so well a right, then, to pick choice men? .. . 

Our standards are not arbitrary, but are based on the require- 
ments in an analogous service, modified to the special needs of 
the particular wt of each department. In the armies of the 
world there is found, a large body of medical men having the 
opportunity to study men at their entrance into service and for 
years thereafter, and to observe what size of man and what pro- 
portions of the body work best, what defects become accentu- 
ated, and what special diseases -or injuries are liable in time to 
disable a soldier. These official-army directions may be 
readily adapted to our special local conditions. As an example 
of mr 4 adaptation we see at once that the fireman needs no such 
rigid examination of the condition of the feet as is demanded in 
the case of the applicant for patrolman, and that agility and 
suppleness shall count for more in the fireman than in the police- 
man. . . e 
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Some misunderstandings are due to garbled reports, although 
I explain to each man the reasons for his rejection. The sister 
of a journalist wrote, begging me to reconsider a certain appli- 
cant who said I had thrown him out for being % inch short. 
Actually he measured 3 of an inch less fhan the minimum. We 
do not reject for a small fraction, since we can straighten the 
spinal curves of a desirable applicant, and a man is really taller 
on rising in the morning. One man, half an inch short, was 
dro ped three years running. The fourth year, he measured full 
size. He explained that he had lain in bed four days, had risen 
— minutes before the time of the examination and had slipped 
in first. 


By means of the card catalogue system, I can place any appli- 
cant that reappears in subsequent years, and can identify him by. 
his scars or other markings, entered on the two outline figures 
printed on the cards. ae 

Dr. Dickinson’s experiences with the men who come 
up a second and third time, and are identified by his 
cards as past failures, are often entertaining. One fel- 
low whom he mentions— 


Admitted that he was rejected, ‘‘foratindincy.’’ ‘‘A tendency 
to what?’’. ‘Ah, tindincy naathin’—jist atindincy.”” One tough 
lad had two application papers in. He explained the duplication 
by the statement that ‘‘ it was rumored about in me ward dat me 
application paper was trowed out, so I got in anoder.”’ 

The examination is not merely defect hunting. It is a search 
for every fine physique we can possibly pass. . We are 
in session from 4 to 7, and in that time can examine the twenty to 
twenty-four men who appear, out of the thirty summoned daily, 
because a certain number are at once rejected for defective eye- 
sight or teeth, without the necessity of stripping or measurement. 
We pass from 25 to 33 per cent of those who appear, and in the 
last test for firemen we overhauled 725 men. . . A waiting 
room and a dressing room are required, with a third room well- 
lighted and very warm, for examining, that a man may not, as 
one applicant wrote to complain, ‘‘be chilled true, and get 
nomonia; very near been the course of me life.’’ 

It requires enthusiasm in the cause of Civil Service Reform, on 
the part of the examiners, to do the work and take the conse- 
quences for the scanty remuneration, which is all that the Com- 
mission can afford, on account of the restricted appropriation 
which the politicians grudgingly allow. 

Dr. Truman J. Backus, one of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners of Brooklyn, who was present at the meeting at 
which this paper was read, said: 

‘Every man who secures a position under the existing 
regulations, has passed such severe test. The one who 
comes out on top gets first chance for a vacant position 
in every case and without exception, save in instances 
where, by the wisdom of the legislature of the State, it 
is made compulsory upon the Commission to appoint a 
veteran of the civil war. There came to my attention 
this afternoon, for instance, a set of examination papers 
from twenty-five men who are candidates for an impor- 
tant position having to do with the sanitary welfare of 
the city. The man who passed lowest of all, having 70% 
per cent., will, under the law, be placed on the eligible 
list above men who passed nearly 100 percent. He will 
hold the first position, for the simple reason that he is 
the only candidate who served during the civil war. 
The legislature, in enacting the law, seems to have dis- 
regarded the necessities of a case like this, where the 
public health is concerned, and where the most expert, 
whether veteran or not, should have preference over all 
others. ... re 

‘Let me remind you that our city has the honor of 
being the first in the State of New York to introduce a 
thorough system of Civil Service examinations under 
law. Our State was the first to introduce a State Civil 
Service examination. We have, I think, under the sys- 
tem carefully developed by former Commissions, as per- 
fect a Civil Service inspection and examination as can 
be found in any city in the country.’’ 
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Two Quaint Old Letters Which Prove 


THAT SOME THINGS HAVE NOT CHANGED IN NINETY YEARS. 
| Fger gee through some old files in the Department 
of State recently, the compilers of a volume of 
official correspondence came upon the following letters 
from Noah Webster, the eminent lexicographer, written 
—as their dates show—one ninety-three and the other 
eighty-five years ago. Whoever has fancied that the 
agitation of Civil Service Reform in its broader sense is 
of very modern origin in this country, will find in these 
letters evidence that the minds of intelligent Americans 
have always revolted against the spoils system : 


: 

NEw HaAvEN, July 18th 1801 
Siar— 

I take the liberty of addressing you, in your private character, 
on asubject interesting toourcommon country, & to the happi- 
ness of its citizens. I have great confidence in your known can- 
dor, & I cannot but hope that your acquaintance with me has left, 
on your mind, some impressions in favor of mine. My own 
industry has placed me beyond the reach of want—& I desire 
nothing of govt. for myself, but peace & protection in my just 
rights. But Iardently desire public tranquillity, & the restoration 
of harmony among my fellow citizens. 

From the first formation of the present National Constitution, 
I have been one of its most firm supporters—& from the com- 
mencement of the present parties, I have been a zealous advo- 
cate for administration. Some measures of the year 1798, & the 
views of certain leading federal men, did not meet my approba- 
tion; & from that time, I ceased to be active in defending the 
measures of administration; altho in general, I approved of 
them. In 1800, Mr. Adams took a decided step to counteract the 
views of the men, which I believed to be impolitic, & I saw his 

_ decision with pleasure—altho I was not wholly pleased with his 
manner. Knowing however the necessity of supporting govt. & 


the expediency of making private sacrifices to maintain the 
authority of law & administration, I was clearly of opinion that 


the small errors of Mr Adams were not a sufficient ground for the 
citizens of the United States, to withhold their confidence, & to 
justify an opposition to his re-election. 

When however a change of administration had been made, I 
determined to acquiesce; & altho the proprietor of two public 
papers in New York, of extensive & by far the most extensive 
circulation of any in the City, & of course, having the power to 
exercise some influence over the public mind, I resolved to throw 
not a straw in the way of administration, but recommended thro 
the medium of the papers, a calm acquiescence & a cheerful sup- 
port of the new President. This determination was the result of 
the principle which has guided my conduct thus far in life—to 
submit to all the lesser evil of govt. quietly, & never to weaken 
the authority of public measures, except for great considerations 
of policy or unconstitutionality. 

Similar was the determination of all my reputable federal 
friends in this city. They resolved to let the administration have 
its full & fair effect; & nothing of a slight & unimportant nature 
could have altered this determination. But the late removals 
from office in this & some other states, have surprized & con- 
founded us. We all expected that the chief magistrate would 
gratify a number of his friends, & especially place about himself 
men in whom he has particular confidence, & be assured, Sir. 
that not a complaint was uttered, until the appointment of 
Joreigners to the highest offices. But when we found that the 
principle was adopted of making vacancies in subordinate 
departments, to gratify or reward partizans; & more especially 
when it was seen that the most meritorious officers were dis- 
missed to make room for characters less meritorious as men & 
as citizens, & some of them ignorant, unprincipled & even con- 
temptible; what do you imagine must have been our sensations! 
Let me be more particular in regard to the appointment in this 
city. The Collector of this port died some weeks before Mr. 
Jefferson came into office. Mr. Goodrich was put in the place— 
a man whose talents & fidelity command universal confidence. 
The merchants were gratified & the business of the office per- 
fectly well done. In a few weeks after, he was displaced & 
Samuel Bishop appointed—an old, infirm man who has held 
several small offices in this state, but who has become unquali- 
fied to perform the duties to public satisfaction. His friends 
have long wished him to resign them. This appointment was 
intended by the advisers of it, to cover a gratification of the son, 
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Abraham—a man who has not been bred to any business, & who 
has acted as a Clerk to the Courts. Even this mechanical 
employment he has not been able to exercise to public satisfac- 
tion. The records are in disorder. He is a man of no fixed 
character—volatile—unsteady in business—fickle in political 
principles—& having, by his boyish or immoral conduct, lost 
the confidence of his fellow citizens. His writings agt the pro- 
tection of trade, have made him odious to the people of this city. 
who live mostly by that business—in short the President could 
not have selected a man in this state, less qualified to fill the 
office to satisfaction, than Samuel Bishop. Several mistakes 
have already been made—goods have been landed without the 
preyious bonds, required by law, & the revenue will be 
defrauded, unless the merchants choose to give bonds without 
compulsion. Many instances of euvensenatlle & injurious delay 
have been suffered in dispatching vessels, thro the ignorance or 
inattention of the Collector. 

Under irritations like these, how is it possible for the people to 
respect the administration? I appeal to your own judgement to 
decide on the possible duration of a govt. thus administered. 
This is not the only instance of injudicious appointment; if well 
authenticated accounts may be relied on—but I limit my remarks 
to what I know. Judging from the private character of Mr Jef- 
ferson, it appears to ae ie must be grossly misled by those on 
whom he relies for information: for I cannot believe he would, 
in any case, put a man into an office utterly unfit to discharge it, 
merely to reward asupporter. Indeed it deserves well to be con- 
sidered whether his advisers here are not under the direct influence 
of a man whois his Competitor. Such at least is the opinion here. 

You may suppose, Sir, that our merchants are so hostile to the 
present administration, that they would not be pleased with any 
man for Collector, who does not belong to their our party. If 
so, be assured of your mistake. Altho hey agree in reprobating 
the principle of changing offices, for party purposes & altho, they 
were pleased with the former Collector, yet hada reputable & 
capable man been appointed, even tho one of Mr Jeffersons sup- 
porters, no complaint would have been made. For the assertion, 
I pledge my honor. They would have been well satisfied for 
instance, with Majr. Munson, one of the same political party, with 
Mr Bishop, an officer of merit in the revolution war & now Sur- 
veyor of the port. But to remove from office, a man of talents 
& respectability, who hazarded his life to save this town in 1779, 
& to put in a man who has no claims, nor the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the office, is extremely displeasing to all our good citi- 
zens, who are not biassed by party considerations—disgusting to 
every ship-owner in the City—& tends very much to bring admin- 
istration into contempt.— 

I am the more surprized at the appointment in New Haven, as 
it is the boast of what is called the republican party,’’ to consult 
the will & happiness of the people. But the only ‘‘ people”’ 
directly concerned in the Collector’s qualifications are the mer- 
chants—& these are to a man displeased even to indignation. 
Whatever confidence the President may have in his /rzends, in 
New England it will be his policy not grossly to displease his 
enemies. These words are here used solely in reference to par- 
ties; for you may rest assured that he has no personal enemies 
among us—& his political opposers, would, I pledge my word, 
be his best & his ablest supporters, under a prudent and 
accommodating use of his powers.—It is the universal wish of 
our citizens to maintain the present Constitution & preserve it 
free and unimpaired. There is no wish to abridge the personal 
freedom of men, or to enlarge or change the powers of govt, 
as the democratic writers pretend. New England is all republi- 
can—but our habits are formed—& our citizens believe that the 
moral, & religious institutions of our country, which have con- 
tributed to form those habits of subordination which distinguish 
this portion of the Union, are essential to their peace, tranquil- 
lity, freedom & happiness. They are alarmed at the new 
sophistical doctrines propagated by the reformers of Europe— 
which some of our ‘‘ republicans’’ here profess to believe, & 
which our more respectable citizens consider as dangerous here- 
sies. As toa party under british influence, or in favor of mon- 
archy, unless a very few perhaps may come under those descrip- 
tions, this is a bugbear raised to alarm the credulous and igno- 
rant. No man of sense believes it to exist.— 

July 20th. Since the foregoing was written, I have seen the 
President’s answer to the remonstrance of the merchants. I find 
he justifies the appointment on the following grounds. 

1st. Mr Goodrich’s /a¢te appointment. 

2d. The confidence placed in Mr Bishop by this State. 

3d. The propriety of distributing offices more equally among 
the parties. gD . 

On the first point, he seems to err, in considering the appoint- 
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ment made to intercept the purposes of the new administration. 
Mr Austin died 4 weeks before Mr Jefferson came into office ; & 
I appeal to you Sir, to determine whether it was not the duty of 
Mr Adams immediately to supply the vacancy. I conceive he 
would have been unjustifiable in leaving the vacancy to his 
successor. 

With regard to the confidence placed in Mr Bishop by the 
State, if enough has not been said already, let me add, that the 
offices he holds, he has exercised for along period of years, & 
they are of no difficulty ; but he is so infirm, that he manifests a 
declining ability to exercise them—his weakness of mind, his 
delay & inattention are such as to be obvious & it is in contem- 
plation to leave him out of office, even where the business is almiost 
mechanical. How unfit then must he be for a new office the 
duties of which are complex & difficult! To show you this ina 
strong light, takea few facts. When he received his commission, 
his son Abraham was absent, & being applied to on busi- 
ness by a merchant, he refused to open the letter, until Abraham 
returned which was not till the next day. In consequence of 
which, a vessel was delayed two days for want of papers. When 
the son returned, one of his first acts was to grant a permit to 
land goods, unbonded, in violation of the law ; neither the father 
nor theson having the least knowledge of the business. The father 
can do no business without the son, & the son is often absent ; 
& no longer ago than last Saturday, a merchant was unable to do 
business at the office, because the son was absent. 

With respect to the propriety of correcting a monopoly of 
offices by one party, I have only to remark, that when most of 
our officers received their appointments, there was but ove party 
in the State; & still the friends of the present administration form 
a small party in numbers—still smaller in respectability. A few 
only of its supporters are men to whom important offices can be 
safely confided. In Mr Kirby, the president has selected one agt. 
whose character & qualifications no man will object—all that we 
can Say is, that there was no necessity for the change—the differ. 
ence of respectability is in favor of the former Supervisor Col 
Chester—a man selected by Genl Washington for his excellent 
character & valuable revolutionary services. Indeed it was 
hardly possibly to change the officers in this state, but for the 
worse. And whatever may be the President’s opinion, his 
removals here will not strengthen his party, nor gain the public 
approbation. On the other hand, his appointment in New Haven 
will disgust some of his own friends. The merchants in this city 
are a respectable body of men, not actuated by passion or moved 
by slight causes. That every man of that character should remon- 
strate agt an appointment, is a proof that something is wrong. 
Indeed, Sir, you may be assured, the President is misled, by 
placing confidence in men who are undeserving of it. I believe 
that ove source of his information is extremely corrupt. If how- 
ever the President will place more confidence in a few hungry 
office seekers, or disgusted men, than in the collective voice of 
nearly all the respectable inhabitants of this city, the responsi- 
bility rests with him. You know too much of man, Sir, not to 
believe me, when I suggest the danger of thus forcing officers 
upon any part of the community. I have never heard the mer- 
chants lisp a syllable on the subject of eluding the revenue laws; 
but I submit it to your good sense, whether a perseverance in 
opposition to the united wish of the merchants to gratify a hand- 
ful of partizans, who have no connection with trade, & very few of 
them, much property, will not endanger the revenue—& how is 
it possible for officers, who are hated, to insure the execution of 
the laws agt. the combined resolution of merchants & seamen! 

I submit these facts & reflections to you, with a frankness that 
proceeds from a sincere & honest zeal; in hopes that your influ- 
ence may be exerted to heal the divisions of our country. I for- 
merly contracted a high respect for your talents & character; a 
respect which a difference of political opinions has not impaired. 
I have full confidence in your best disposition to serve the pub- 
lic, & promote our essential interests. With these declarations, 
accept an assurance of my regard for your personal welfare & 
happiness ° From Sir, 

, Your Obedt 
hum Servt 


NoAH WEBSTER. 
Honl. James Madison. 


II. 

[Personal. ] 
NEw HAVEN Feby. 20. 1809. 
Sir— ; ’ 
I am engaged in a literary pursuit, which I believe to be 
very interesting to my country, & in this opinion I have the con- 
currence of gentlemen of the first talents in this State. In this 
pursuit however I have neither assistance nor patronage. I 
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want many books which are not to be procured in America, & 
which cannot easily be obtained by orders, as some of them are 
rare in Europe. In addition to this, I have not the means of pur- 
chasing them to the extent I wish; much less to bear the expen- 
ses of a voyage to Europe. I have thought it possible, tho’ by 
no means probable, that I might perform some services for gov- 
ernment, in Europe. I know not that I have the requisite tal- 


. ents to justify an appointment to which any considerable emolu- 


ment is attached, & I cannot consent to make a voyage merely 
as amessenger. Possibly an occasion may occur id which the 
objects of government may be answered in coincidence with my 
own private interest & views. Iam sensible, that, to any appoint- 
ment of this kind, there is a weighty objection, that, on political 
subjects, I differ from the present administration, & if the next 
administration shall pursue a system substantially the same, I 
must be opposed to it on principle. I therefore make no specific 
request; for while I know myself sincerely the friend of m 
country, & of arepublican government, I must say, I think the 
measures of the present administration are fundamentally wrong. 
On subjects of this kind it becomes not me to interpose my pri- 
vate opinions; but as the administration will, in a few days, 
devolve into your hands, it must be important to you to know 
the opinions of gentlemen in all parts of the country. The crisis 
is very interesting, & great wisdom is necessary to allay the 
present ferment. I will therefore take the liberty of suggesting 
a few thoughts, confiding in that candor which I have often wit- 
nessed in your character. 

That the embargo cannot be much longer continued, is certain. 
Hitherto respectable men.of all descriptions have generally 
frowned on attempts to violate the laws; & for the tranquillity 
that has prevailed, the administration is much indebted to polit- 
ical opponents, as well as to friends. But the enforcing law 
entrenches so far on principles hitherto held sacred, that it will 
meet with firm opposition from all the federalists, & Mr Jeffer- 
son’s supporters are either deserting his cause, or becoming so 
lukewarm, at least in great numbers, that his strength, in the 
Northern States, is materially impaired. The experiment of 
suspending commerce has been a hazardous one & such as no 
future administration, I think would venture to recommend. 

There is another subject which I will mention, as I once saw, 
in some communication of yours, a remark that there was an 
‘* habitual opposition,’ to the administration. So far as foreign 
relations have given rise to that opposition, I shall wave any 
observations on the subject. But a great part of that opposition 
has sprung from the interior administration. On this subject, 
permit me to remark, Sir, that opposition will be habitual, until 
there isan entire change of principles in regard to appointments. 
In selecting persons for offices, the President has generally, if 
not exclusively, consulted those who profess to be his particular 
friends. In all governments, I believe, whose who make the 
most professions of Attachment to the Chief Magistrate are Office- 
Seekers, & of course flatterers. May it not be affirmed that in 
every government on earth, office-seekers are improper persons 
to be consulted, in regard to public measures; especially in 
regardto appointments? Will they not deceive, whenever it is 
for their interest ? 

In every society & in every Town, there are some persons, 
whose conduct, for a series of years has secured the confidence 
of their fellow-citizens. This confidence is founded on a know!- 
edge of their personal worth—their religion, their virtue, their 
talents, their integrity, their industry or other praise-worthy 
qualities. These men are the friends of their country—whatever 
may be their opinion of a particular Chief Magistrate, they are 
always well-wishers to the peace and prosperity of their country. 
As the greatest part of such characters have no wish to obtain 
any office, & as the most respectable men are the least forward 
to recommend themselves, ‘heir opinion of proper persons to 
fill offices will always, or almost always secure a Chief Magis- 
trate from imposition. For instance, in this state, if the Presi- 
dent, instead of attempting to support a party by appointments, 
& consulting a few confidential friends, will obtain the opinion 
of the Justices and Selectmen of the town in which an appoint- 
ment is to be made, I pledge myself, Sir, that he will generally 
find the most suitable characters & faithful men. And what is, 
if possible, of more consequence, he will secure the confidence 
of people of both parties. 

Hitherto, Sir, many of the appointments in the States where I 
am acquainted, have been very improper—some of them, an out- 
rage upon the community. And unless the system shall be 
entirely changed, it is impossible for government to have the 
public confidence. The present system will no longer answer the 
purpose of supporting the administration—the means are not 
equal to the end. Nor doI know that any means will now be 
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sufficient to effect the object. They will not, without a material 
change of measures in regard to foreign relations. But as to the 
internal administration, whenever a Chief Magistrate shall adopt 
the mode here mentioned, or one substantially the same, he will 
certainly find faithful officers, & in a great measure, neutralize 
opposition. 

The great body of our respectable men, in New England, are 
believers in the Christian religion, & warmly attached to its sup- 
port; and they have more confidence in men who adhere to that 
religion, than in those who reject it. The Chief Magistrate who 
disregards this consideration, in his appointments, in these 
states, will very much impair the public confidence in his admin- 
istration. Whatever may be his private opinions on any subject, 
he will, I apprehend, always find it his interest to accommodate 
his administration to popular opinions, when not directly sub- 
versive of government, or opposed to the public safety. 

As these remarks proceed from the purest motives, I have no 
doubt you will duly appreciate my intentions, & do me the favor 
to believe, Iam with great — 

ir 
Your most Obedt. 
& most hum Servt. 
NoAH WEBSTER, JUN. 
Honle. James Madison, Esq. 


Secretary Kirkwood’s Experience. 


HE recent death of Samuel J. Kirkwood, President 

Garfield’s Secretary of the Interior, recalls the fact 

that he was, when he came to Washington in 1881, thor- 

oughly imbued with contempt for the ‘‘ new-fangled”’ 
notion of Civil Service Reform. 

It happened that the Interior Department had more 
new appointments to make after the Fourth of March 
than all the other Departments together. Mr. Kirkwood 
thought he would dispose of these appointments ina 
way that would give entire satisfaction to his party 
associates. He accordingly drew up a list of prominent 
Republicans whom he deemed entitled to share in the 
distribution. The listincluded members of both Houses 
of Congress, and also other members of the Cabinet, 
who were informed that they might each designate two 
clerks for appointment in the Interior Department. 
The gentlemen interested at once sent in the names of 
their appointees, who were notified to appear and go to 
work. Some of the new positions had salaries attached to 
them as high as $2,000 a year. To promote experienced 
clerks who were drawing smaller salaries and assign newly 
appointed clerks to the lesser places was wholly repug- 
nant to the ideas of the ‘‘ practical’’ statesman from 
Iowa, because it savored of the idealistic and unpopular 
Reform then approaching its highest stage of agitation. 

The new clerks presently took hold, and a more curi- 
ous jumble of humanity, it is said, never got together in 
Government office. Just at this moment some imperti- 
nent person discovered that the law provided for a cer- 
tain kind of examination, and suggested that the law be 
obeyed. The result was peculiar. A clerk who had 
been appointed to a $2,000 place was found to be unable 
to copy an ordinary letter without misspelling words in 
every line. Others were found to be unfit for any duty 
whatever under the Government. Men who had been 
hanging around other Departments for years, unable to 
obtain a thousand-dollar clerkship, were discovered to 
have been given high-salaried positions. Of course, 
several of these gentry were thrown out on the examina- 
tion, and it is said that some of the other members of 
the Cabinet, who had availed themselves of Secretary 
Kirkwood’s generosity to get rid of their hangers-on, 
were obliged finally to provide places for them in their 
own Departments. 


One incident which attracted general attention 
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occurred in the Pension Office. A place-seeker who had 
been in hard luck for some time had a friend in this 
office, and when he found what Mr. Kirkwood was doing, 
he asked his friend to use his influence for him, The 
friend, who held a $1,400 place, did what he could, and, 
to the astonishment of both, the applicant was awarded 
a $2,000 clerkship—g600 more a year than his influential 
friend was getting. He would have been glad of $1,2v0 
a year, and, if necessary, would have accepted still less, 
In several cases new and inexperienced clerks, drawing 
pay at the rate of $2,000 a year, were set to work under 
heads of divisions getting only $1,400 a year. The de- 
moralization of the clerical force throughout the Depart- 
ment was, for the time, complete. Friends who knew 
Mr. Kirkwood intimately said that he afterward admitted 
his mistake, and declared that he had had an object lesson 
which was likely to leave a long impression on his mind. 
We are not aware, however, that he ever publicly identi- 
fied himself with the Civil Service Reform cause, 


A Warning Against Frauds. 


ae the protection of the public the federal Civil 

Service Commission has been obliged to issue the 
following circular, which explains itself: 

To Whom It May Concern: This Commission is constantly 
having its attention invited to circulars signed by different per- 
sons offering to give full information on any subject connected 
with Civil Service examinations and to furnish examination 
questions for various sums. As these circulars are misleading in 
their nature, it is thought proper to state that full information 
regarding the scope and nature of the various examinations held 
by the Commission can be obtained without charge upon applica- 
tion to this office, and that no person is able to furnish informa- 
tion regarding examinations that is not cheerfully given by the 
Commission upon application. You are requested to communi- 
cate the contents of this circular to anyone interested. 


Good Words from a Good Postmaster. 


OSTMASTER SHERWOOD of Washington, D. C., 

who was appointed by President Harrison and 

whose term of office is drawing to a close, said the other 
day to a reporter of the Zvening Star: 

‘¢T venture the assertion, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the Washington postoffice contains the most 
efficient clerical force of any postoffice in the country. 
I attribute such a condition to the operations of the 
Civil Service Laws. The superintendents in the main 
office and those of the branch offices are the only 
employees not under the Civil Service, and half of these 
are Democrats. The efficiency of my force is due to 
the fact that Washington is peculiarly an American city. 
There are very few foreigners here. This office gets 
a list of eligibles from the Civil Service Commission, 
and finds that most of them are High School boys. 
They are young, smart, active, bright, have good eyes, 
and are just the material to make first-class postoffice 
men out of. They are all Amefican-born. Then the 
colored men on the eligible lists are usually Howard 
University men, and the same characteristics hold good 
in their cases. I have neyer allowed politics to have 
anything to do with appointments under me. There 
are no politics in Washington, and when I took the 
office I didn’t believe the people wanted the office run 
in a political way. I found many Democrats in the 
office, and also found they were efficient, painstaking, 
careful, honest and trustworthy. I kept them in their 
places, and they are here yet.” 
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The New York Police Scandal. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


EW YORK, October 12.—The light thrown by the 
Lexow Committee upon the manner of making 
appointments and promotions in the police department, 
coupled with the discovery of frauds in the examina- 
tions conducted by the Civil Service Commission, has 
drawn public attention to the entire subject of the police 
and the Civil Service rules. The testimony brought out 
by the committee merely confirmed what intelligent 
observers have long believed—that merit and fitness 
had little to do with appointments and promotions on 
the force ; that the considerations which do obtain are 
often of a criminal nature, bribery and favoritism being 
perhaps the most potent of all; and that the Civil Serv- 
ice rules might be so abused as to offer no real barrier to 
such vicious practices. It has been the custom, for 
instance, to have applications for appointment made 
directly to the Police Board, and unless the Board’s 
surgeons ‘‘ passed’’ a candidate he was not allowed to 
compete in either the physical or the mental examina- 
tions conducted by the Civil Service Commission. This 
plan was original with the New York system, differing 
totally from that followed elsewhere, where examina- 
tions from first to last are under the control of the Civil 
Service authorities. When appointments were to be 
made, 150 names were sent in, from which 100 might be 
selected and the appointments made as long after the 
certification of the names as the Board saw fit. In exam- 
inations for promotion, only such officers as were recom- 
mended by their superiors might compete; and when 
promotions were to be made, the first thirty names on 
the list were sent in for each ten to be selected. The 
papers in examinations for appointment and promotion 
alike were marked by an officer of the police depart- 
ment. 

This system has always afforded abundant opportunity 
for coércion and fraud. Efforts to improve it have been 
fruitless, however, the only recent change being the fix- 
ing of a limit of one month after the certification of 
eligibles as the period during which appointments must 
be made. Public interest in the subject was renewed 
last month by the following passage in a report of 
Inspector Byrnes to the Police Board: 

The widespread belief existing among the force that merit or 
the faithful performance of duty is not taken into consideration 
in promotions, and that a large number of officers and men have 
obtained their positions through means other than meritorious 
service and faithful performance of duty, has had a great ten- 
dency to impair the discipline of the department, and to make 
men who would otherwise be careful and painstaking members 
of the force careless and indifferent in the performance of their 
duty. 

This is the first time that a high officer of the depart- 
ment has referred publicly, even in an indirect way, to 
the bad state of affairs that has been allowed to grow up. 
Within the last few weeks the municipal Civil Service 
Commission, which, since its organization, consists of 
Daniel P. Hays, Lemuel Skidmore, and Secretary Lee 
Phillips ex-officio, has conferred with the committee on 
Civil Service examinations of the Civil Service Reform 
Association ; it will soon be prepared to suggest to the 
Mayor some radical changes in the rules, designed to do 
away with-or lessen the opportunities for irregularity 
noted above. 

The frauds accomplished through false impersonation 
and other devices, which have recently been made the 
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subject of investigation, occurred, with but one or two 
exceptions, several years ago. An expert in handwriting 
has examined the papers of a number of suspected candi- 
dates and discovered that at least eight of the men now 
on the force were impersonated in the examinations 
through which their places were obtained. These cases 
will be laid at once before the Police Board. The more 
recent attempts to cheat the law were made in the last 
examination for promotion. In the cases of two candi- 
dates the original papers were extracted from the pack- 
age sent to the police department to be marked, and 
others substituted forthem. The substitution was made 
while the papers were at police headquarters. This dis- 
covery is cited by the Civil Service Commission as one 
of its reasons for a change in the practice of allowing 
papers to leave the custody of the Commission to be 
marked by examiners within the departments. M. 


More Thoroughly Convinced Than Ever. 


EPRESENTATIVE EVERETT of Massachusetts, in 
a letter declining renomination, says: 

‘« My experience in Washington has entirely confirmed 
my views as to the spoils or patronage system of appoint- 
ments, particularly as exercised through members of 
Congress. I believe it to be unjustifiable in principle 
and mischievous in practice, a hindrance and not a help 
to the parties which alternately exercise it. It is gen- 
erally held to be the duty of a member of Congress to 
solicit from a friendly Administration positions in the 
Government service for his political supporters. I believe 
this Congressional patronage to be a source of endless 
harm with no counterbalancing good. I have tried to 
withdraw from it altogether. Ina very few cases where 
it seemed absolutely unavoidable for me to act as a 
medium between my district and the Departments, I 
have confined my services strictly to bringing before 
the appointing power such facts as I knew, and let the 
people speak for themselves, remembering always that 
I was not the representative of a party organization 
merely, but of an integral district, every citizen of which 
had an equal claim to have his needs brought before the 
Department which selects official servants.’’ 


The Wheeler Platform. 


oe Democratic Party Reform Organization of Kings 
County, familiarly known as the Shepard Demo- 
cracy from the prominence of Edward M. Shepard in its 
foundation and management, have nominated Everett 
P. Wheeler for Governor against David B. Hill, the 


choice of the Democratic State Convention. The Civil 
Service plank in the platform is as follows: ‘‘ Fit men 
only should be chosen for public office, and unworthy 
candidates, nominated by unworthy means, should be 
defeated at the polls. The public service should be 
manned throughout by honest men, selected for merit, 
fairly paid, giving the Government a dollar’s worth of 
work for a dollar’s worth of pay, and, in places not 
political, secure in tenure during good service. We 
demand an efficient enforcement of the Civil Service 
laws and an extension of the classified service in State 
and nation.’’ 


A™ PARKER WILDER, editor of the Madison (Wis.) 
State Journal, has been appointed a University Ex- 
tens'on lecturer on ‘‘ The Government of Cities.’’ 





Oct. 15, 1894. 


Two Sides of Our Consular Service. 


WHAT WE PAY OUR CONSULS FOR, BUT DON’T GET. 

i on a reporter for the New York Evening Post, Admiral 
Erben of the United States Navy unbosomed himself 

the other day on the subject of American consuls and 

the American consular system. Among other things he 

said : 

‘¢Some years ago, during the Administration of Presi- 
dent Arthur, it became a part of my duty to investigate 
carefully our consular system. I went then to the East 
Indies. I made a special investigation as to what was 
wanted, why trade had decreased and why it was that 
some places which were regarded—during Mr. Arthur’s 
term as Collector of Customs at this port, for instance—as 
important trading places for our merchants had become 
insignificant. I almost invariably found that our con- 
suls were not the proper kind of persons for the places. 
They lacked knowledge regarding trade and consular 
work, many having gone to their posts without any abso- 
lute knowledge as to where they were going. Their pay 
was insufficient, they were unknown by the people, and 
at several of the ports I experienced much difficulty in 
finding them at all. At one port visited by me I could 
not find a hackman who knew where our consul lived or 
had his office, and I only discovered him by applying 
to the British consul for the information. He lived in 
one of the back streets, in unfit quarters. He proved 
when found, however, to be an agreeable man, with 
small pay, but having no acquaintances in the com- 
munity. He belonged to no commercial clubs or 
exchanges, he did not know a prominent business man 
in the place, and when I took him with me to one of the 
‘down-town’ clubs, he said frankly that he had never 
been there before. That, too, was one of the important 
ports in the East Indies. ‘ 

‘* Another important point: I found that very many 
of the consuls were ignorant as to what goods came into 
their ports or went out, and had no knowledge of what 
American goods were used in the country in which they 
were stationed. They would send the old stereotyped 
reports to the Department, but that was all. In fact, 
they simply went abroad, as many of them told me, 
‘ because their wives were sick,’ or they ‘ wanted to see 
Europe.’ They had absolutely no interest in the service. 
They all expected to be relieved in two or three years, 
and many of them were chiefly occupied in endeavoring 
to save money enough to get home with. ‘ 

‘One great trouble with the service is that the con- 
suls have nothing to look forward to at the expiration 
of their term of service but to come home—if they have 
money enough. Theconsular department is made to pay 
for itself. It is too economically managed. No other 
department of the Government, in my opinion, needs 
the application of the Civil Service Rules so much as 
that does. Men have gone to their posts as mere mat- 
ters of convenience. They do not expect to stay, and 
for various reasons they take no special interest in their 
work beyond what the regulations of the Department 
require. The service is very little better now than it 
was years ago, although some attempt has been made to 
improve it under the present Administration. Many 
consuls have appointed men as vice-consuls who can 
hardly speak the English language. One vice-consul 
that I knew of lived one hundred miles away from his 
post; he was a Frenchman. Yet in this place American 
goods were arriving all the time. Some men are found, 
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however, who are ready and willing to do their work, 
although they do it with the certainty that at the end of 
two or three years they will be removed. Mr. Roose- 
velt, at Brussels, for example, is an exceptional case. 
But such cases only prove how effective our system might 
become under proper management. : 

‘As an illustration of the defects of our consular 
system, let me mention this fact. In the offices of the 
consuls at the Cape of Good Hope I have seen piles 
upon piles of letters from American merchants inquir- 
ing about certain matters which the consuls admitted 
to me they knew nothing about, although if they had 
been fit men for their places they should have been able 
to give the information sought or known where to get 
it, and replied to the inquiries received. At Port Lis- 
bon I went through a large wareroom 200 or 300 feet 
long. The place was filled with wagons, reed organs, 
doors, shutters, iron weights and ropes, all of which 
had been imported from America. 

‘‘American merchants want a foreign market, but 
really it seems that they do not know when they have 
one, and our consuls do not inform them. Nearly all 
the things used, for instance, in South Africa in the way 
of certain materials, like wagons, etc., come from the 
United States. Not a door or sash in the whole country 
but what comes from Michigan. All their wagons are 


made in Concord, N. H. My report of these facts at 
the time of my investigation induced the Concord peo- 
ple to send an agent there.’’ 

II. WHAT WE GET, BUT DON’T HALF PAY FOR. 
ie American merchant whose business has required 
him to travel abroad a great deal for some years, 


writes most interestingly in the New York 7ridune about 
the need of the best class of men in our consular serv- 
ice. He cites the case of a $1,500 consulate at which 
he watched the work of the consul for one half day, and 
saw the following things occur: 

“Signor A wanted to know the law of descent 
and distribution in the United States, as his brother 
had just died there intestate, leaving his widow, with- 
out any issue, in possession of his real estate. He was 
informed that there are forty-four different State laws, 
and that the law of the State wherein such property is 
situated necessarily prevails. Further persistent inquiry 
revealed the place to be San Francisco, and the consul, 
fortunately being a lawyer in possession of his law 
library, soon gave the desired information, covered by 
the statute of California. 

‘“‘Signor B wished information concerning tbe 
right to enter certain antiquaries free from customs 
duties at the port of New York.. The consul looked up 
the decisions appertaining to the point at issue and 
soon gave an intelligent answer. 

‘* The Rev. Dr. C called for a contribution to the 

at . The request, being for a worthy 
object, was cheerfully complied with. 

‘‘Mr. D , an American citizen, en route to an 
inland town, excitedly protested against the exaction of 
exorbitant customs duties levied by the local author- 
ities, and demanded immediate restitution of such over- 
charges, besides indemnity for the humiliation suffered. 
A little patience and judgment on the part of the con- 
sul soon disclosed the fact that that our wronged (?) 
compatriot had imported contraband goods—tobacco. 

‘« Signor F sent goods to America, but received 
no pay therefor. Would the consul kindly take meas- 
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ures at once to have the United States Government 
prosecute the delinquent? The case was referred toa 
reputable lawyer there. 

‘“‘“Mr. G is announced as an American in dis- 
tress. His appeal was in such a low tone of voice that 
we, in the adjoining reading-room, did not hear the 
plaint, but we saw the tears of joy in the eyes of the 
unfortunate as he emerged from the consul’s room, 
exhibiting to us two crisp 1o-lire bills. 

‘““Mr. H is anxious to know when the Wilson bill 
is to become enacted. The consul courteously refers his 
questioner to the numerous newspapers on file, bids him 
and the other ‘squatters’ a pleasant good-day, hurries 
home to his luncheon and returns to the consulate to 
resume the forenoon’s ordeal.’’ 

This was only a sample of what the consul was doing, 
day in and day out, besides his routine of scrutinizing 
invoices, etc., and all for $1,500 a year! 


Civil Service Reform—Its Elevation of Women. 


BY PROF. J. D. WARFIELD. 
OOKING with dismay upon the late efforts of many 
open enemies of the cause of Civil Service Reform 
in the House of Representatives to starve out the federal 
Commission, the question comes to us: What has this 
Reform accomplished for the women of the nation? In 
the answer may lie one of the reasons for the Reform’s 
lack of popularity with place-hunters. In these days of 
‘* women’s rights,’’ when every college in the land is 
opening its doors to woman on an equality with men ; 
when bright girls are not only standing side by side 
with their ball-playing brothers, but bearing off the 
honors in the very field of man’s superior attainment— 
the field of mathematics—is there not room for a suspi- 
cion that emulation brings in its train the germs of 
envy? 

The truth of the remark of the fatherly professor to a 
class of boy-graduates, ‘‘ Boys, you don’t know much ; 
but there is one consolation—the girls of your age will 
not be able to find it out,’’ is not only questioned but 
contradicted by the general consensus of modern edu- 
cational experience. Our girls have the old Mosaical 
assurance that Mother Eve was taken not from the head 
of Adam to be his superior, or from the foot to be his 
inferior, but from his side to be his equal; and upon 
that historic platform they have planted their claim for 
all eternity. 

There are several millions of women in excess of the 
men in this country. Wars, high living, the ruthless 
struggle for wealth, dissipation in all'its varied forms, 
are yearly adding to the surplus. Polygamy is of the 
past ; but common sense solves the difficulty by opening 
up new fields for woman’s usefulness. By her earnest 
efforts in her natural field of activity, the school; by 
her superior power of analysis; by her more subtle 
appreciation of the beautiful ; by her patience in hours 
of suffering’; by her ambition in elocutionary and liter- 
ary work, she is making her noble impress on the age, 
pursuing her mission by the side of the ministry. 
Indeed, in almost every counting-room of the land she 
is able to take from her employer his set of books and 
keep them without a false entry. 

From these every-day observations the Government 
has learned to recognize her merit, and Civil Service 
examinations have enabled her to put her acquirements 
to practical use. The merit system offers woman a life 
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work, The Government having, in its hour of danger, 
called away many of woman’s protectors, has sought to 
make some reparation by opening the doors of its Civil 
Service to the widows and daughters left behind by giv- 
ing them honorable work at living salaries. 

If men are made more manly by being preserved from 
corrupt contamination, surely women are rendered more 
womanly by this same protection. Standing upon her 
own merit, a woman, to-day, enters the service of her 
nation leaning upon no man’s favor. The merit system 


is the final arbitrator of the equality of the sexes. 


Of Interest to Intending Applicants. 


"2 Tenth Report of the United States Civil Service 

Commission differs from most of its predecessors 
in that it contains no sample questions of examinations, 
or special instructions to applicants. It will not, there- 
fore, be particularly helpful to persons who intend to 
take examinations. The reason for the omission is 
that the Commission now includes such information in 
a special pamphlet of instructions to applicants, which 
may be had of the secretary. 

The Commission has recently made a very radical 
reform in its methods, by changing all ‘‘ supplementary ”’ 
examinations to the form of “‘ specials.’” Under the old 
plan, certain supplementary examinations required the 
clerk-copyist examination as a basis, but the change in 
form makes all these examinations complete in them- 
selves, and relieves applicants of the necessity of taking 
the clerk-copyist examination. The new rule applies 
especially to typewriting and stenography, modern 
languages, proofreading, law and telegraphy. Here- 
after, applicants for examination in more than one of 
the last three subjects must file a separate application 
for each; only one application will be required for 
typewriting and stenography, and only one for all the 
modern languages. Applicants for examination in 
stenography and typewriting, in proofreading and in 
the languages will be required to pass in penmanship, 
letter-writing and arithmetic, as well as in their special- 
ties ; and orthography is added to the list in the case of 
the language examinations. 

A considerable modification has been made in the 
examination for bookkeepers. Hereafter, each competi- 
tor will be furnished with ruled paper instead of being 
required to rule his own paper. The number of entries 
has been reduced, and other changes made so that the 
time required for the examination will hereafter be nine 
instead of thirteen hours, bringing it all within the com- 
pass of one day, instead of extending it through parts of 
two. 

The first series of examinations in accordance with 
the schedule for the last half of 1894 began on Septem- 
ber 6. On that date six examiners held examinations in 
six different cities; and by holding six examinations 
simultaneously every alternate day, and giving each 
examiner a tour of sixteen examinations, the fall work 
is condensed into about one month’s time. 

The Commission discontinued the receiving of appli- 
cations for the printer’s assistant examination at the 
close of office hours on Monday, September 10, at which 
time some five hundred applications had been received. 
Usually about two-thirds of the applicants pass and one- 
third fail in this examination. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the register for printer’s assistants will in all 
probability be amply supplied for the coming year. 
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Memoranda. 


HE federal Civil Service Commission will hold an 
examination on October 22, to fill two vacancies 
in the position of nautical expert, one at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the other at Chicago, Ill. The subjects of 
the examination will be letter-writing, pure mathemat- 
ics, physical geography, nautical definitions and navi- 
gation. On the same date an examination will be held 
for a compiler in sanitary climatology in the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, at a salary of 
$1,400. At present the position is only temporary, and 
the first appointment will only be for the balance of the 
present fiscal year, but it is expected that, if the period- 
ical which is to be published is made useful, the place 
will be made practically permanent. The subjects of 
the examination will be orthography, copying, arith- 
metic, meteorology, climatology and sanitary climatol- 
ogy, the last three subjects being weighed at thirteen- 
twentieths of the whole. Only graduates of reputable 
medical colleges will be admitted to the examination, 
and they should present a diploma of graduation with 
their application. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
nineteenth month of the present Administration, Sep- 
tember 5 to October 4, 1894, numbered 729, of which 
570 were caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 
159 to be accounted for by removals, either for cause or 
at the expiration of four-year terms. 

—In spite of having all the Internal Revenue and 
other local federal machinery for his support, W. C. P. 
Breckinridge was defeated in his effort for renomina- 
tion for Congress in the Seventh District of Kentucky. 
His successful opponent was W. C. Owens. 

—Political assessments have been levied this fall on 
employees of the federal Government in San Francisco, 
at the mint in Philadelphia, in the Chicago postoffice 
and elsewhere. In the majority of the instances which 
have been brought to our notice, the assessors seem to 
have taken warning from the recent agitation of the 
subject, and sent their dunning circulars to the house 
addresses of their victims instead of to the Government 
offices. The federal Civil Service Commission has issued 
a circular letter to the employees in all the Government 
offices where these things have been reported, reciting 
the facts as they have reached Washington, and adding: 
‘‘The employees are hereby notified that they are under 
no obligation whatever to furnish a subscription to any 
campaign committee for political or other purposes, and 
that they cannot be legally molested in any way for 
failure to subscribe. The Commission will do all in its 
power to see that any man endeavoring to coérce them 
into making a subscription ts punished if he is in the 
Government service, and if he is not in the Government 
service and has solicited or taken part in any such solici- 
tation, his name shall be forwarded to the District At- 
torney for prosecution. The Commission earnestly ad- 
vises federal employees in not to pay a 
dollar to any political party unless of their own free 
will and because they desire to do so, and the Commis- 
sion assures them that it will do all it can to see that 
they are not jeopardized for refusing to contribute. The 
Commission invites public complaint of any Government 
official who directly or indirectly endeavors to force 
employees to contribute, or seeks to have them punished 
for not contributing.’’ Such proclamations by the Com- 
mission, while they do not break up the practice of 
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solicitation, have always had the effect of preventing a 
fright among the assessed employees, and reducing the 
evil to a minimum. 

—Secretary Herbert suspected recently that he had 
discovered some juggling with the registration roll of 
laborers in the Brooklyn navy yard, and instituted a 
private investigation. It appears, however, that the 
offences, such as they were, resulted from carelessness 
rather than intent, and the negligent officers received a 
reprimand from the Secretary, and a warning that such 
irregularities must not occur again, intentionally or 
otherwise. 

—According to a recent traveler, it is no child’s play 
to hold an important public office in China. ‘‘I once,’’ 
said the narrator, ‘‘asked a member of the Imperial 
Cabinet for a statement of his daily routine. He told 
me that he left home every morning at two o’clock, as 
he was on duty at the palace from three untilsix. Asa 
member of the Privy Council he was engaged in that 
body from six till nine. From nine until eleven he was 
at the War Department, of which he was president. 
Being a member of the Board of Punishment, or Supreme 
Court, he was in attendance at the office of that body 
daily from twelve till two, and as one of the Senior 
Ministers of the Foreign Office he spent every day from 
two until six in the afternoon there. These were his 
regular daily duties, and, in addition to them, he was 
frequently appointed to serve on special boards or com- 
mittees, and these he sandwiched in between his other 
duties as best he could.’’ 


New Publications. 


ROF. JULIUS H. SEELYE’S little text-book on 
‘Citizenship ’’ is merely a skeleton. To overlay 
it with explanation and detail must be the work of the 
teacher orally. It may be questioned whether the author 
acted wisely in tracing the origin of all human govern- 
ment to divine government based on creatorship, for this 
opens the way to a later confusion of ideas when the 
student attempts to carry out the suggested analogy to 
its conclusion. The same may be said of the analogy 
between the laws by which human communities are gov- 
erned and the forces to which nature is subject. 
Professor Seelye has divided his treatise under heads 
which cover the ground very well in view of the fact 
that the whole work is condensed within the limits of 
less than eighty small pages. After a sweeping survey 
of the field he discusses ‘‘ International Law ’’ first ‘‘ in 
time of peace’’ and then ‘‘in time of war;’’ next 
‘¢ National Law,’’ which he divides under ‘‘ Public Law ”’ 
and ‘‘ Private Law.’’ Public law he subdivides between 
constitutional law, involving the rights, and adminis- 
trative law, involving the duties of government. Private 
law comprehends political law, concerning the rights and 
duties of the governed, and civil law, treating of social 
and individual rights and duties and natural relationship. 
In its general features, the book is an excellent cor- 
rective to the loose ideas which have been industriously 
ventilated in this country since certain forms of social 
heresy became fashionable. It is a good plan to give 
the youthful mind a thorough drill in the rudimentary 
principles of the science of government. The rest may 
be trusted to come later with experience and observa- 
tion. Ginn & Company, publishers. 
The Century for October has a timely short story by 
Julia Schayer, who has been in a position to see and 
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know the very heart of her subject, entitled ‘“‘ Brookes: 
a Story of the Civil Service.’’ It is a presentation of 
the brutalities of political patronage which will arrest 
attention in quarters where abstract discussion is often 
passed over as uninteresting. Ex-Minister Lambert 
Tree, also, writes as an expert of ‘‘The Consular Ser- 
vice and the Spoils System.’’ He condemns the prac- 
tice of changing consuls with every Administration, and 
Says: e 

If the appointee is intelligent and takes an interest in his 
duties, he is far more useful to the Government at the expira- 
tion of four years than at any shorter period of his service. . . . 

The consular service should be put on a footing similar to the 
army and navy; a man ought to be prepared for the service by 
some fixed rules, and when he has entered, should not be sub- 
ject to removal for political reasons. He should also be trans- 
ferred from one post to another according to his merits and the 
best interests of the service. More than this, justice would 
require that such an officer, spending his life in foreign lands in 
the public service, should, like an officer of the army and navy, 
be allowed a decent retiring pension after a certain age and 
number of years of service. 

What I have said with reference to the inexpediency of remov- 
ing consular officers for political reasons applies, in my judg- 
ment, with equal force to secretaries of embassy and legation. 


In its always readable department, ‘‘ The Progress of 
the World,’”’ the Review of Reviews concludes that— 


It was worth vastly more than the expense incurred by Post- 
master Dayton of New York, to have that official acquaint him- 
self with postal administration in Great Britain and bring back 
to many astonished local politicians his glowing testimony as to 
the efficiency of British Civil Service methods. 

What Mr. Dayton discovered has been known to many unoffi- 
cial Americans heretofore, but has seldom been brought to the 
convinced attention of a practical American politician. Mr. Day- 
ton found out that when the Liberal party succeeded the Con- 
servatives in the control of the British Government, there was in 
all the vast postal service, employing perhaps 150,000 officials, 
just exactly one change, and that was in the office of the Post- 
master-General. Mr. Arnold Morley stepped into that minister- 
ial position, but the great business organization of the postoffice 
remained absolutely undisturbed. Mr. Dayton was not only 
made aware of this fact, but was also entirely satisfied that the 
freedom of the postal service from political upheaval and from 
wholesale dismissals and new appointments on the spoils basis, 
is of immense advantage to the British nation. 

The Review finds alsoa text for some cutting and well 
deserved satire in the statement made by Mayor Gilroy, 
on his return from his foreign travels, that street-paving 
in New York compares favorably with that in either 
London or Paris, that the street-cleaning methods of 
Paris would not be tolerated in New York, etc. The 
editor remarks: 

The gentleman did not proceed far enough in his journeying. 
He should have pursued his quest past Berlin, past Vienna, past 
Budapest, pausing only on the shores of the Bosphorus to inspect 
Constantinople. There he would have found a city strangely simi- 
lar in its municipal administration, and inits paving, cleansing and 
various official methods, to the New York of which he is So proud. 
He would doubtless have declared that Constantinople is infinitely 
superior to Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Paris or London in all that 
goes to make up a well-conducted municipal administration, 
and that its only rival is New York under the pashas and janiza- 
ries of the Wigwam in Fourteenth Street. 

In his paper on ‘‘ American Administrative Law,’’ in 
the current number of the Political Science Quarterly, 
Ernest Freund reviews the arguments for and against 
the bureaucratic system in our higher executive offices, 
noting as remarkable that, in the matter of perma- 
nency— 

The executive is at a disadvantage compared with the legis- 
lature, which has at least the continuity of a body in which 
governmental custom and tradition can become firmly settled. 
On the other hand, a frequent change in the executive head of 
the Government or of any of its departments means an infusion 
of fresh blood into the management of affairs, while professional 
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training and ability in such a position is perhaps less necessary 
than executive ability. This applies, however, only to high 
executive offices with principally political duties. The English 
system, which regards only the very highest offices as subject to 
rotation and all others as professional, probably strikes the right 
mean. The question as to the best organization of the Civil Serv- 
ice belongs only partly to the administrative law; very largely it 
must be left to the policy or practice of the executive power. 
By prescribing qualifications for the holding of offices the law 
can make them professional in one sense, z. ¢., by securing the 
proper training and knowledge. To make them professional in 
tenure, to make officeholding a career for life, the law would 
have to make officers irremovable except for specific causes—a 
course which has been adopted in Germany. Where the law 
does not do this, life tenure will become at most a matter of 
usage, which may, however, practically give the security of a 
legal life tenure; this is the case in France and England. As 
regards appointive offices, the Administration may therefore 
have it in its power to organize the Civil Service on a professional 
or on a non-professional basis, and the law may go no further 
than to encourage the one or the other tendency. The federal 
statutes prescribing a definite term for most offices encouraged 
the principle of rotation, without making it absolutely necessary; 
and the present Civil Service Reform Acts, by qualifying the 
power of appointment without touching the power of removal, 
again merely encourage, without prescribing, a more permanent 
tenure of office. By making an office elective, however, con- 
stitutional or statutory legislation can fix its non professional 
character; for cases in which technical qualifications are pre- 
scribed for eligibility are naturally rare, and the requirement of 
election at stated periods excludes the idea of life tenure. 


Prof. John Bassett Moore, in the same number, writes 
of George William Curtis’s ‘‘Orations and Addresses ’’: 


Though Mr. Curtis, in advocating the Reform of the Civil 
Service, necessarily exposed himself to the charge, always made 
against men of his type, of being unpractical and visionary, we 
find in his speeches and writings abundant proofs of good tem- 
per, tact and sound judgment. It was not his mission to hold 
public office, but to form public opinion, and it is with reference 
to this object that his efforts are to be estimated. In one of his 
addresses he quotes the words of Lincoln, that ‘‘ he who moulds 
public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions,’’ since he ‘‘ makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to be executed.’’ There is a remarkable 
absence in Mr. Curtis’s utterances of that harshness which not 
infrequently characterizes the expressions of men who devote 
themselves with great intensity of feeling to the advocacy ofa 
cause. While he made no compromises with what he believed 
to be wrong, he did not demand the doing of that which was 
impossible, and, if he did not hesitate to point out shortcomings, 
he gave ample credit for all that was well done. In this way he 
doubtless both won and retained much support which severity or 
impatience would have repelled or alienated; and he demon- 
strated by his moderation, his good temper and his forbearance, 
as well as by his courage, eloquence and lofty determination, his 
capacity as a leader of public opinion. 


Anent the same general subject, Prof. Melville B, 
Anderson writes in the Dia/: 


There is something impressive in the very titles of the several 
papers and addresses here collected; they inspire confidence in 
the Republic by suggesting the moral foundations upon which 
alone free institutions can rest down, and by reminding us of the 
worth, the beauty, the dignity of the American character at its 
best. Curtis is gone, and we are sure of him. While he lived 
we seemed to discern in him, through the dust of party conflict 
and the fog of prejudice, the outlines of a singularly high and 
symmetrical manhood. Now that the fog is lifted and the dust 
laid, we perceive him to be of loftier height and more ideal pro- 
portions than we had thought. Himself the eulogist of so many 
approved American worthies—of Sumner and Phillips, of Sedg- 
wick and Garfield, of Bryant and Lowell and of Washington—he 
can afford to await the future eulogist who shall inscribe his 
name upon the same “ eternal dead-roll.’’ 


In the Atlantic, ex-Senator Dawes continues his remi- 
niscences of the civil war and reconstruction periods 
with an article on ‘‘ Stanton Under Johnson,’’ rehears- 
ing vividly the historic struggle between an erratic 
President and a hostile Congress, with the eminent War 
Secretary as a buffer. In the Forum President Charles 
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W. Eliot states his ‘‘ Reasons Why the Republic May 
Endure.’’ In the American Journal of Politics Dr. Adolph 
Moses writes of ‘‘ Popular Government: Its Develop- 
ment and Failure in Antiquity.’’ 

‘¢ A Day of the Pinochle Club,’’ ashort story by Julian 
Ralph in the October HarZer’s, gives point to the recent 
offer of a public-spirited New Yorker to pay for a 
thorough investigation of the city courts by the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Crime. Mr. Ralph 
tells of a young man with political influence who thereby 
evaded the legal penalty of an unprovoked and brutal 
assault, and gives an insight into the methods of an 
East Side political organization which flourishes in con- 
junction with a saloon. 

The Jndependent for September 13 contained a group 
of articles on ‘‘ Municipal Government—How our Cities 
May be Freed for Corrupt Rule,’’ including contribu- 
tions from Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Mayor Schieren, W. Harris Roome, St. Clair McKelway 
and others. 

The ‘‘Human Documents’’ in McClure’s consist this 
month wholly of portraits of Charles A. Dana, editor of 
the New York Suz; but unfortunately for the study of 
his earlier promise, they give us nothing back of the 
age of thirty-three years, The leading article in the 
number also is a character sketch of Mr. Dana by one 
of his editorial assistants, Edward P. Mitchell. We 
cannot help wishing that Mr. Mitchell had explained 
how the distinguished subject of his article happens to 
have got upon the wrong and unprogressive side of so 
many live questions of governmental reform when he is 
so clever in most of his judgments. One admirable 
idea of Mr. Dana’s, which will account for his success 


in most cases where he has succeeded in impressing his 
opinions upon the public, is brought out in a single 
paragraph : 

He has always believed in iteration as an agent in the process 


of planting ideas. If you say a true and important thing once, 
in the most striking way, people read it and say to themselves, 
‘That is very likely so,’ and forget it. If you keep on saying 
it over and over again, even with less felicity of expression, 
you’ll hammer it into their heads so firmly that they’ll say, ‘‘ It 
zs so,” and they’ll remember forever it is so. 

The Quarterly Jllustrator gathers in a store of summer 
memories. Through its pages one may live the outdoor 
season over again with any of the two or three hundred 
artists to whose haunts it points the way. In ‘ Art’s 
Summer Outings’’ Alfred Trumble searches the conti- 
nent over and concludes that the question is not where 
the artists are, but where the artists are not, and Mar- 








Among the Most Popular Features 


of the excursions over the Lehigh Valley Railroad is the 
lunch car, It is a new idea, worthy of the enterprise 
and wide-awake management which have marked the 
Lehigh since the road has ceased to be a leased line. 

To many the impossibility of getting lunch en route 
is a great objection when considering the advantages of 
popular excursions, while poor lunches, hastily eaten at 
hours which suit the stops rather than the appetite, are 
little better than no lunches at all. The Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company has done away with these evils by 
introducing the lunch car, which makes it possible to 
get something to eat when desired, and, by serving 
lunches of the same excellent quality as the meals in the 
dining cars, has made a real advance in the comfort 
furnished to excursionists. 
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guerite Tracy’s story of summer art schools is inter- 
spersed by sketches from students. John Gilmer Speed 
contributes a paper on the Cleveland School of Art, 
illustrated by sketches from the members. Clarence 
Cook laments the tendency of Americans to expatriate 
themselves and give to foreign subjects the ability 
which, by staying here, might Americanize American 
art. Nym Crinkle carries the reader into the heart of 
the Kit Kat Club. Napoleon Sarony is treated by Lyell 
Carr as a painter of dreams. Edward King writes of 
the picturesque Tyrolean peasants whom Adolph Schla- 
bitz places before us in his pictures. James H. Chap- 
man tells of the undaunted way in which Charles Lan- 
man undertook to make a series of representations of 
typical American scenes. Mary Theresa Hart writes of 
cattle-painting. Mary T. Earle furnishes the letter- 
press to accompany the first reproductions of sculpture 
which have appeared in these pages; they are from the 
work of F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, 

The sixth number of the ‘‘ Book of the Fair,’’ issued 
by the Bancroft Company, fulfils the promise of the 
earlier numbers. Besides scores of lesser pictures of 
the marvels in bronze and gold, glass, statuary and 
carvings to be found in various exhibits, it gives us four 
full-page reproductions of photographs portraying the 
‘¢Lion Fountain and Obelisk, Grand Basin,’’ the ‘‘ Bel- 
gian Section,’’ a ‘Collection of British Silverware,’’ 
and the ‘*‘ Grand Basin from the Administration Tower.’’ 
Among the small cuts are the statue of Hans Christian 
Andersen and a peep into his corner of the Danish 
exhibit, which was the shrine of special interest to all 
the children who visited the fair and to a large con- 
tingent of the elders. 
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